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flat. "What happened to the theory of the earth,"
writes Eddington, "has happened also to the world of
space and time."

The idea was made plainer for us by comparing space-
time to an onion skin, or rather to an infinite number of
onion skins. If you have enough you can fill all space,
The universe is your onion, as it was Shakespeare's
oyster.

The discovery by Einstein of this curvature of space
was greeted by the physicists with the burst of applause
that greets a winning home-run at baseball That
brilliant writer just mentioned, Sir Arthur Eddington,
who can handle space and time with the imagery of a
poet, and even infiltrate humour into gravitation, as
when he says that a man in an elevator falling twenty
stories has an ideal opportunity to study gravitation-
Sir Arthur Eddington is loud in his acclaim. Without
this curve, it appears, things won't fit into their place.
The fly on the globe, as long as he thinks it flat (like
Mercator's map), finds things shifted as by some un-
accountable demon to all sorts of wrong distances. Once
he gets the idea of a sphere everything comes straight.
So with our space. The mystery of gravitation puzzles
us, except those who have the luck to fall in an elevator,
and even for them knowledge comes too late. They
weren't falling at all: just curving. " Admit a curva-
ture of the world/5 wrote Eddington in his Gifford
Lectures of 1927, " and the mysterious agency disappears.
Einstein has exorcized this demon."

But it appears now, fourteen years later, that Einstein
doesn't care if space is curved or not. He can take it
either way. A prominent physicist of to-day, head of
the department in one of the greatest universities of the
world, wrote me on this point: " Einstein had stronger
hopes that a general theory which involved the assump-
tion of a property of space, akin to what is ordinarily
called curvature, would be more useful than he now
' believes to be the case," Plain talk for a professor.